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TRUTH AND SURVIVAL VALUE 


N editor with a sense of humor can sometimes produce an ex- 
quisitely funny effect by the mere juxtaposition of the views 

he publishes. Thus if one writer is rash enough to declare that ‘‘no 
sane person can possibly believe such an absurdity,’’ he can open his 
columns to another who vigorously advocates this same ‘‘absurdity.’’ 
I somewhat suspect, therefore, that the arrangement of Vol. XIV., 
p. 653, was not wholly fortuitous. For on that page the conscien- 
tious reader may find, at the end of a somewhat complicated and 
thorough argument of mine, the conclusion that it is possible to ar- 
rive ‘‘by a purely Aristotelian route at the humanist contention that 
‘truth’ and ‘falsity’ are fundamentally values,’’ while a few lines 
further down he is assured in the opening paragraph of Professor 
W. R. Wells’s article that ‘‘a confusion between the value and the 
truth of religious beliefs is so characteristic of the pragmatic way of 
thinking in the field of religion that it may properly be labeled the 
pragmatic fallacy.’’ Thus what one philosopher regards as the con- 
clusion of a cogent train of reasoning is treated by the other as a 
mere confusion,’ and the skeptic and the scoffer obtain another signal 
1 Another, very similar, example occurs in the next number (Vol. XIV., No. 
26). In the course of what appears to me a very confused and confusing discus- 
sion about the pragmatic theory of values, one of the disputants declares that 
‘<the fundamental incoherence of the pragmatic value theory reaches its culmina- 
tion in its discussion of the fundamental issue ‘value and existence.’ When the 
pragmatist says, often in the same breath, existence is a value and value is an 
existent, is it not just because here, as elsewhere, he moves back and forth within 
the magic circle of the ‘specific situation’?’’ (p. 705): the other retorts ‘‘the 
statement that ‘existence is a value and value is an existent,’ which Professor 
Urban attributes to pragmatists, is ... pragmatically quite meaningless, and I 
have been unable to locate it in pragmatic literature’’ (p. 712). Now both of 
these pronouncements must be painfully embarrassing to one who has been 
arguing ever since 1897 that truths are essentially values and that no absolute 
antithesis between value and fact is tenable. Nevertheless candor compels me to 
supply Professor Urban with the references to confute Mr. Schneider withal. He 
should look up Humanism, pp. 55, 162-163, and this JouRNAL, Vol. XII., p. 686, 
and Vol. XIV., pp. 456, 653. In return for this service he might tell me what, if 
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illustration of flat contradiction among the doctors of philosophy 
to justify their doubts whether philosophy is, or can ever become, a 
science. . 

Now as all will agree that such incidents are far too common in 
philosophic literature and that it would be a good thing to check 
their repetition, I propose, not merely in the interests of pragma- 
tism, but for the credit of philosophy in general, to examine the 
‘‘confusion’’ Professor Wells has detected, and to endeavor to clear 
away this particular stumbling-block in the path of the student who 
is willing to explore a somewhat wild and unfrequented, but highly 
interesting, portion of the philosophic field. It will, I think, speedily 
appear that the ‘‘confusion”’ is not to be laid to the charge of prag- 
matism, but is a natural growth of the human mind which has its 
roots in one of the deepest and most pressing of the problems that 
beset it. 

By way of approach it will be well to recall that pragmatism pro- 
fesses to be, in the first instance, a new analysis of human knowing. 
Its specialty, which has rendered it so unpopular in academic circles, 
has been to drag ruthlessly into an unwelcome glare of publicity a 
large number of psychological procedures of the human mind which 
do not look very respectable or flattering to human vanity, and had 
been overlooked, or tacitly ignored, by the traditional accounts of 
knowledge. It was widely felt, therefore, that it was not good thus 
to uncover the parties honteuses of the human mind, and that prag- 
matism was playing the enfant terrible in a way no zeal for truth 
could excuse. 

Among the problems thus dragged to light, though apparently 
one of the most respectable and innocent of them all, was that of the 
connection between truth and value. The unsophisticated empir- 
icism of the pragmatists observed that though in the abstract these 
notions seemed to be quite distinct, yet there existed a close connec- 
tion between them in fact, and that all but the most critical thinkers 
(to wit, themselves) were wont to pass, in the most facile and ap- 
parently inconsequent way, from desires, wishes, postulates and 
judgments of value to affirmations, confident beliefs and other forms 
of truth-claim. Here then was a new problem, a procedure so com- 
mon as to be almost universal, which had never been adequately 
studied. What was its explanation or its justification? The old 
logicians, if they had noticed it at all, had dismissed it with a few 
anything, he means by the ‘‘ fundamental incoherence’’ of my theory. And, like 
Mr. Schneider, I can not for the life of me see what it has to do with ‘‘the 
magic circle of the specific situation.’’ In the specific situation I perceive, there 


is no magic circle, but only an urgent need to clear up the relation of truth to 
value. 
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words of cursory condemnation, and had simply taken it for 
granted that nothing of logical interest or value could result from 
such a process. But to the pragmatists the case did not appear quite 
so simple; they insisted on its anomaly, importance and significance. 
Their reward has been to have this common human failing specifi- 
eally named after them, ‘‘the pragmatic fallacy.’’ That seems a 
little unjust, but no doubt they deserved the fate of all innovators. 
If they did not wish to be misunderstood, they ought to have made 
their point clear to the meanest intelligence. They should have car- 
ried their analysis much further. They should have explained, more 
precisely and in exhaustive detail, the ways in which this common 
‘‘confusion”’ arises, the part it plays in the struggle for existence of 
opinions, and the influence it has had over the selection of what are 
now the accepted ‘‘truths’’: and it is as a tardy and partial contri- 
bution to such an explanation that this paper may best be regarded. 

It is obvious, in the first place, that it is quite impossible to sep- 
arate the topics of truth and value entirely. Sosoon as it is noticed at 
all that every truth has to be born into the world, 7. e., has to have a 
genesis in a mind that is prompted to affirm it, it is clear that this 
mind must attribute value to it. It must have discovered its ‘‘truth”’ 
in a purposive process of attention, research or inquiry, which inter- 
ested it and promised a valuable result. 

The truth itself moreover must always include a logical claim to 
greater value than that possessed by any rival, 7. e., any alternative 
judgment about the same subject. For had a better (7. e., more val- 
uable) judgment been possible, it would inevitably have been pre- 
ferred. Not that we need contend that all the logical possibilities 
are always present to consciousness. There are often, and indeed 
usually, psychological alternatives, out of which the judgment made 
is chosen, but that there should be is not a sine qua non, and does not 
affect the logical character of the judgment as the product of a 
choice of the best available. For in cases where the maker of the 
judgment has decided hastily and without due consideration of alter- 
natives, these may be mooted subsequently, and if any of them then 
appear to him to be superior in value, he must withdraw his orig- 
inal judgment and substitute the better one. Judgment therefore 
always implies a choice logically, even where there has been no psy- 
chological consciousness of choosing. 

This analysis, which is formal and quite general, evidently ap- 
plies to all judgments or truth-claims, irrespective of whether they 
are true or false in fact, and is a demonstration that there is a value- 
claim in every truth-claim. The fact that the claim is latent should 
be for philosophy a reason, not for denying, but for emphasizing, it. 
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This conclusion naturally leads on the question—what then is the 
connection between value and truth? Once this question is raised a 

number of reasonings will be found to converge upon the answer 

that the true is a species of the genus ‘‘value,’’ along with the right, 

the good, the beautiful and the pleasant, whereas the false is the 

term for the corresponding negative value, like the wrong, the ugly 

and the painful. It then easily follows that logic is (or should be) 

the study of the value-claims which occur in cognitive operations, 

and that ‘‘truth’’ is to be defined as ‘‘logical value,’’ while ‘‘error’’ 

and falsity fall into line as the terms for the negative values which 
frustrate the attainment of their positive counterparts. 

So far everything has been plain sailing. The first complication 
arises when we observe that value-claims are not always valid and 
that the value claimed is not always possessed; or, in other words, 
that what claims to be true may be false and be recognized as such by 
some, or even (retrospectively) by all. For we now get a number 
of parties to the case, and a discrepancy or dispute between those 
who claim the value and those who reject the claim. No logical 
analysis, therefore, which does not distinguish between these two 
views or attitudes can possibly be adequate. There is a logical dis- 
pute in which both sides claim to be right, and the logician has to 
arbitrate; his first duty therefore is to listen to both sides, and not 
to prejudice his function by prejudging the issue. The first thing. 
he should say, therefore, is that when a judgment is in dispute it can 
no longer be called ‘‘true’’ or ‘‘false,’’ simply; it is ‘‘true’’ for the 
one side, ‘‘false’’ for the other. It is necessary, therefore, to distin- 
guish the persons who are concerned with it, and to specify for whom 
it is ‘‘true’’ or ‘‘false.’’ Moreover, since the judgment can no longer 
be described as true (or false) without begging the question, the 
logician, as a neutral adjudicator in a cognitive dispute, should most 
carefully avoid doing so. If he does not, he falls into what may be 
ealled the Fallacy of Ex Post Facto Wisdom, to which all logic has 
habitually been addicted, because it has always assumed that the 
personality of the knowers could be abstracted from in giving an ac- 
count of knowledge. Professor Wells falls into this fallacy when 
he declares that ‘‘in many cases beliefs that are clearly false still 
have obvious value for those who hold them as true.’ Here 
‘‘clearly false’’ is evidently an ex post facto description. When the 
incriminated belief was formed it was clearly not held to be ‘‘false,’’ 
but believed to be ‘‘true’’; its falsity was discovered later. Hence 
even if its falsity is now acknowledged, and its former advocates are 
now convinced of the erroneousness of their belief, the description 


2 Also on p. 654, ‘‘it is a fact that false religious beliefs have possessed 
value in the course of history.’’ 
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of it as ‘‘clearly false’’ transfers to the original judgment a valua- 
tion due to subsequent enlightenment, and confounds the cognitive 
situation before and after the tests which upset the original truth- 
claim. It is clearly wisdom after the event. 

However it is not clear that Professor Wells was thinking of a 
ease where the author of an ‘‘error’’ himself corrected and retracted 
it. He appears to be thinking rather of cases where conflicting valua- 
tions continue to coexist, and ‘‘clearly false’’ beliefs ‘‘still have 
obvious value for those who hold them as true’’ (not “‘held’’). If 
so, he is committing a second offense, which may appropriately be 
labeled the Fallacy of Confounding the Persons. This fallacy also 
is very common in the traditional logic, and ought to be as serious a 
sin in logic as in the Athanasian Creed. For it ignores the essential 
fact that where there is a dispute about a belief there are two parties 
to it, whose positions logic should distinguish. If we make bold to 
disregard those who are still inquiring, doubting, hesitating or vacil- 
lating about the belief, and consider only the primary parties to the 
dispute, there are (1) those who believe it, and (2) those who 
don’t. It is only to the former that the belief can have ‘‘obvious 
value’’; and they of course also believe it to be true, 7. e., to have 
truth-value. The others, for whom it is clearly false, do not at- 
tribute truth-value to it, and do not think that the value it has for 
its believers is truth-value. For themselves it has no value; though, 
if the believers are in a great majority and insist on conformity, it 
may be valuable to pretend to believe it; the value-claim of this pre- 
tense, however, is for export only. The most a disbeliever could say 
to himself would be, ‘‘if only I could believe it to be true, it would 
make me happier’’ (or better). But this value he could not attain 
so long as he denied its truth, and, until he has sunk deep into the 
mire of self-deception, he is well aware of it. Consequently we do 
not get in either case a real divorce of truth and value. For the be- 
lievers this belief has truth-value, as well as other sorts of value; for 
the disbelievers what has happened is that a non-cognitive value has 
vitiated the intellect of the believers, or has been erroneously taken 
to be truth-value. 

The chief reason why this situation has not been understood, and 
why it has seemed natural to hold that false beliefs are valuable, is 
that the rulers and teachers of mankind have made such extensive 
use of lies as an instrument of government. Desiring men to believe 
what they considered good for them (or for themselves), they have 
been in the habit of imposing on them beliefs which they themselves 
were often far from sharing. They thus fabricated an artificial di- 
vergence between the true and the good-to-believe, and extensively 
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debased the intellectual currency. Consequently, when pragmatism 
brought up the connection between truth and value as a scientific 
problem, it seemed to all such persons natural to regard pragmatism 
merely as a theoretic recognition of what they had been doing, as an 
avowed extension into philosophy of practises that had long been in 
vogue in religion and politics. I can remember that in its editorial 
comments on the second general election of 1910 the London Times 
declared that both sides had shown an unusual amount of ‘‘prag- 
matism,’’ and that it would not accept correction when it was at- 
tempted to explain to its able editor that pragmatism was not a 
synonym for lying. But it is the mental confusion engendered by 
the prevalence of lying for a purpose which accounts for the wide- 
spread belief in a natural antagonism of the true and the good, and 
the conviction that ‘‘value has a field of its own’ into which truth 
does not enter, will probably persist, even though the argument for 
the separation or complete independence of truth and value breaks 
down when the case is completely analyzed. 

It breaks down, even if we draw Professor Wells’s own conclusion 
from his premises, that since false beliefs may have value, ‘‘the argu- 
ment so commonly used that, since certain beliefs possess value for the 
believers, they are therefore true, is seen to be unsound.’’* For here 
again the persons are confounded. If we fill in the reference to 
those concerned, we can only infer, either that since the beliefs 
‘possess value for the believers they are therefore true’’ for them, 
which is a tautology, or for the others, which is a non sequitur, and 
probably untrue. For why should a belief which is good for A, be- 
cause he believes it, be good for B, who does not? If what is meant 
is that beliefs are like tonics and may be imbibed like medicines, and 
that B would benefit like A, if he would only take to A’s belief and 
try it, this should be stated plainly. It may put us back on the log- 
ical level of Mill’s ‘‘village matron’’ who prescribed the cough- 
drops which had benefited her Lucy to her neighbor’s Polly, when 
she had broken her leg: but it is to raise a new and different issue, 
that of the psychological art of growing beliefs, concerning which 
there is much to be said. And in any case B would ex hypothesi havé 
had to abandon his former belief in order to acquire the new one. 

Our analysis, so far, has come upon nothing that need constrain 
us to question the conviction that by the value of a belief is meant es- 
sentially its truth-value: but we have now to call attention to facts 
which may force us to regard this assumption as over-simple. If it is 
a fact that truths are a kind of value, we should be prepared to find 
that their kinship with the other sorts of value is recognized by lan- 


3L. ¢., p. 653. 
4 Ibid. 
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guage and that the vocabulary of valuation should be to a large ex- 
tent common and interchangeable. Accordingly we find this to be 
the case. We no more hesitate to say that an argument is good and 
right (ethical value), and that a piece of reasoning is beautiful 
(esthetical value), than, conversely, that a statue observes the true 
proportions, or that an enemy’s nature is false. Is this at last the 
proof of the ‘‘confusion’’ between true and good of which prag- 
matism is accused? But is it not precisely the pragmatists who have 
drawn attention to it? And is it a confusion at all, when its signifi- 
cance is properly understood? For it is merely a metaphorical 
transfer of the specific value-terms from one value to another within 
the genus value, and this is hardly reprehensible, at all events when it 
is done consciously. The philosopher who desires to censure the prac- 
tise, must be told to quarrel, not with pragmatism, but with lan- 
guage, and warned that but few of his tribe have shown themselves 
capable of mastering language. 

It seems more reasonable then to recognize these interchanges of 
the vocabulary of valuation, and to inquire whether they do not mean 
something. They clearly mean, at least, that all values are commen- 
surable, like the different currencies, and that therefore an inquiry 
may be opened into their proper, or actual, rate of exchange. We 
may legitimately ask how much pleasure-value is the equivalent of 
how much ethical value, or how much truth should be bartered for 
how much beauty. For that truth is beauty and beauty truth in some 
way is evidently not all a man has need to know, if he is also a philos- 
opher. But whether or not he succeeds in regulating the exchange, he 
can understand its theory and observe its practise. For that such 
exchanges do occur is practically certain, to any one who deigns to 
watch the ways of men and the vicissitudes of beliefs. What alone is 
doubtful is whether they amount to a proof of what we may call a real 
vicariousness of values. 

Here the inquiry begins to get into deep waters, and the philos- 
opher who has been accustomed to feel firm ground under his feet, 
and has scorned to cope with the flux by learning to swim, may be 
warned to get out of it, lest he should presently find himself in a hole 
and get out of his depth. Well may he feel his stationary reason 
beginning to waver in her seat, when she encounters the suggestion 
that one belief may seem so beautiful or so delightful that it is gen- 
erally accepted as true, while another is so hideous and so repulsive 
that it can not be seriously believed at all by mortal man: but if 
truth and not edification be the aim of philosophy and the value 
which it covets, the inquiry must proceed inexorably. As a conces- 
sion, however, to the human prejudices of (even the austerest) phi- 
losophers, let us drop the religious illustrations by which this prob- 
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lem is traditionally illumined. They have the advantage of exciting 
popular interest; but they are naturally invidious, because they ex- 
cite strong emotions, for and against; they are also clogged with 
much irrelevant detail, and above all, they are not essential and in- 
dispensable. The question at issue can be argued with much simpler 
and clearer examples. 

Let us examine, therefore, some non-religious cases of beliefs 
whose truth-claim is rejected for non-cognitive reasons: (1) Why 
are men so loth to believe that their whole life is a dream? Cer- 
tainly not because they can disprove this suggestion, and show it to 
be false. The suggestion is very old; it was familiar to philosophers 
in the time of Plato,> and from that day to this it has never been 
disproved. All the attempts to do so have been signal failures. 
Hence the rejection of the belief can not rest on intellectual grounds. 
What it does rest on is hard to say. We may conjecture that it 
rests on nothing more substantial than the affront to human vanity 
and self-importance which is thought to be contained in the sugges- 
tion that everyday life is not so real and earnest as the commonplace 
and unimaginative are wishful to believe. But if any one can offer 
a better reason, he is assuredly welcome to try. 

(2) A still more striking case in some ways is that of solipsism. 
Here the rejection of the belief appears to be quite universal; but 
the reason can hardly be intellectual. For though there are several 
logical refutations of solipsism which are more or less successful,® 
they are not familiar even to philosophers, and it is plain that the 
plain man has not heard of them; the universal reprobation of 
solipsism therefore does not rest on him. Neither does it rest on ordi- 
nary pragmatic grounds. Solipsism is not an impracticable doc- 
trine ; it is quite a harmless belief in practise, if the solipsist refrains 
from assuming that he must know in advance all that the creatures 
of his creative imagination are going to do. And what right has he 
to assume this? The real reason for rejecting solipsism appears to 
be esthetic. It would be a hideously lonely world, in which oos zéz- 
vutat, Tot d¢ oxiat atogover, and the shock to our social instincts would be 
unbearable. 

(3) But the crucial test, perhaps, comes in the case of pessimism. 
Again we get no intellectual refutation. In the mere matter of 
argument the pessimist can hold his own, and indeed generally gets 
the better of the optimist’s reasons, though hardly ever of his bias. 
On the other hand, there is no optimistic argument which a resolute 
pessimist can not appropriate and pervert to his own ends. Nor is 

5 Theetetus, 158B. 


6I have suggested one of them myself (Humanism, p. 249). It is the ond 
one I can regard as adequate. 
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any pessimist ever converted against his will, and if he is convinced 
it is because he too feels the common human bias and at the bottom 
of his heart is as anxious as the optimist to believe that good may be 
the final goal of ill. 

The real reason for the predominance of optimism and the rarity 
of pessimism is not rational, but biological. Pessimism constitutes 
the leading case of the discrepancy between truth-value and sur- 
vival-value. In all its more pronounced forms the survival-value of 
pessimism is highly negative ;’ it is a belief which is fatal to those who 
adopt it. In all but its most extreme (and fatuous) forms, on the 
other hand, the survival-value of optimism is positive, and though the 
amount of this value may often be exaggerated, it seems clear that 
optimism is an invigorating belief which tends to preserve, and in- 
deed to increase and multiply, those who hold it. Hence all men are 
descended from those who have thought life worth living, and have in- 
herited a bias in favor of optimism, and against pessimism, so strong 
that no truth-value can overcome it. Or rather their natural bias 
has so affected (dare we say, vitiated?) their intellect that it unhesi- 
tatingly and immovably affirms the truth-value of what is really 
nothing but the survival-value of the belief. 

It follows that even if pessimism were true, its truth could never 
be established as a living belief in human minds. Pessimism may 
be taken as an extreme but typical example of a belief which has 
such negative survival-value that no amount of logical value could 
compensate for it and ensure its acceptance. The stronger its rea- 
sons were and the better it argued, the more it succeeded in convine- 
ing the reasonable who were open to conviction, the more certainly 
would it defeat the aim of its arguments. For the more certainly 
would it eliminate those who could feel the force of its argument, and 
the more it would strengthen the optimistic bias of the survivors; 
until in the end only those would survive who were too violently 
prejudiced, or too impenetrably stupid, to understand the case for 
pessimism. 

It is clear then that pessimism can never be more than a sporadic 
phenomenon. A society of pessimists is a permanent impossibility 
of the cosmic scheme, even though the father of history has a pleas- 
ing yarn about the pessimistic customs of a Thracian tribe of his 
day.2 Among the Trausi, he assures us, it was the custom to condole 
with parents on the birth of children and to congratulate the chil- 

7It is quite compatible with this that a certain tinge of partial or condi- 
tional pessimism should be a reaction which the character of life naturally evokes 
in thoughtful minds and a practicable adjustment to its conditions, while extreme 
optimism, if acted on, would conduct to fatuities as fatal as those of ultra- 


pessimism, 
8 Herodotus, Vol. 4. 
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dren on the death of parents. But this exception, if it was a fact, 
only proves the rule. The Trausi make their one and only appear- 
ance in history in this tale, and are never heard of again. It is evi- 
dent that Herodotus must have snap-shotted their tribal pessimism 
just before it led to their extinction! But the lesson of their fate 
remains. 

Do we not get then, in this case of pessimism, irrefragable proof 
of the power of other values to create truth-value? And was not 
pragmatism, though it did not identify survival-value and truth, 
quite right in tracing a connection between them and in refusing to 
declare survival-value utterly irrelevant to truth? Have we not dis- 
covered a fact of tremendous import? Must we not ask what limits 
can be set to its influence? If it is a fact that some truth-values are 
creations of survival-values, must we not ask how they are to be dis- 
criminated from the rest, and how much this fact should detract 
from their truth-value ? 

We shall have, moreover, to be cautious in our answers. For 
while on the one hand it would seem outrageous to hold that this 
makes no difference, we can hardly discredit survival-values alto- 
gether. The transition from de facto to de jure value is not a mat- 
ter of course; but neither are they separated by an abyss. For if we 
utterly deny that it is rational and right to make this transition 
shall we not be setting up our private judgment against the laws of 
existence, and committing the very same offense as the pessimist? 
And will not our protest be as vain as his? 

How vain is that, precisely? Is his protest logically worthless, 
because he is doomed to perish? Only, surely, if the logical stand- 
point is wholly absorbed into the personal—to an extent the extremest 
humanist may hesitate to take for granted. And even if that refutes 
the pessimist in the eyes of optimists, does it do so in his own? May 
not his elimination, which means his failure in the eyes of optimism, 
mean his success in his own? For he escapes from the life they value 
so differently ; and what the optimist regards as his greatest loss he 
may account his greatest gain. 

It is clear that there are many questions here which will have to 
be discussed with care, and many reasons why it should be wiser not 
to be too confident and absolute that survival-values can not deter- 
mine truth-value. They plainly can in some cases, and the limits of 
their influence are quite indeterminate. It is even possible that 
ultimately and indirectly all truth-values are affected by the sur- 
vival-value test. If so, it might even become necessary to equate 
truth and survival-value in principle, and to treat their apparent 
divergences as only superficial and temporary incidents in the con- 
solidation of opinions. The matter cries out for further investiga- 
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tion. It is to be feared, however, that it will not get it. For it ap- 
pears to be one of those questions which philosophers are reluctant 
to inquire into—for reasons not unlike those which render pessim- 
mism an unacceptable topic. These reasons do not appear to be 
rational; and if this is so, they will provide a further example of a 
belief whose ‘‘truth’’ is a value imputed to it, for reasons that are not 
intellectual. And it may be all the more valuable to urge philosoph- 
ers to face such questions, and to undertake the analysis of such 
beliefs. 


F. C. 8. ScHmnuEr. 
Corpus CHRISTI COLLEGE, OXFORD. 





SIXTEEN LOGICAL APHORISMS 


I 


TRUE judgment and a false judgment have the same logical 

structure. This is of itself sufficient to show that an analysis 

of the forms of knowledge has no ontological significance. The na- 

ture of knowledge is the same, whatever may turn out to be the 

nature of the world. This position is one of armed neutrality, and 

stands ready to defend itself against both pragmatism and intellec- 
tualism. 

II 


All errors in epistemology may be reduced to one: the deliberate 
or unconscious confusion of the instrumentalities of thought with 
the objects of thought. Propositions which hold true of the former 
do not apply to the latter, and vice versa. The former are ideal 
entities (neutrals) ; the latter are reals. Even when the object of 
thought is an ideal entity, it is nevertheless a real with respect to 
the ideality by means of which thought apprehends it. 


III 


The subject-predicate relationship is universal—to judgments. 
All relations obtaining between the objects of thought of whatever 
kind, must and can be expressed, when known, through the subject- 
predicate relationship. This and all other noetic relationships con- 
stitute a neutral sphere, wholly indifferent in their unprejudiced 
transparency to the various real (anoetic) relationships which may 
be refiected through them. 

IV 


A thing both is and is not the sum total of its characteristics. 
A thing is described or known by its characteristics; but no sum or 
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organic whole of characteristics can constitute a real. The differ- 
ence is not a difference in quality, it is a difference in the mode of 
existence. 

V 


Whether any change takes place in the real world, and what 
significance such change may have, if any, is solely a question of 
fact. But antecedent to the determination of this question of fact 
there is a logical presupposition, viz., that meanings do not change, 
and that it is possible for us to utilize unchanging meanings as in- 
strumentalities of thought. Without granting the validity of this 
presupposition, it is impossible to assert that the above mentioned 
question of fact can be significantly determined. It follows evi- 
dently that the truth of the logical presupposition in question has no 
bearing upon the actual solution of the ontological problem. 


VI 


Is there a remedy for the evil in the world? Does human life 
point to a significant human destiny? Whatever may be the answer 
to these and other questions, says Royce, in the Problem of Chris- 
tianity, the answer will necessarily have to be in the form of an 
interpretation, and will constitute an appeal to a community of 
interpretation assumed as real; that is to say, it will be in terms of 
common meanings (universals), whose possession is shared by mem- 
bers of an intellectual community. Whatever be the answer this 
presupposition holds, and is validly assumed even by the proposal of 
a false answer. Behold your answer! Amen.—The answer, such as 
it is, is irrefutable; but anyone who could be satisfied with such an 
answer to such a question must be inordinately stupid. 


VII 


There is a form of pragmatism which is simply intellectualism 
turned upside down. When you stand a man on his head you may 
indeed shake out some of the loose change from his pockets, but you 
do not transform his vices into virtues. All the vices of intellectual- 
ism are present in full vigor in its inverted form. 


VIII 


A mistaken zeal for continuity, so abstract as to annihilate the 
discontinuities which are as essentially a part of reality as its con- 
tinuity, is the bane alike of intellectualism and of pragmatism. In- 
tellectualism assumes that the characteristics of knowledge are the 
characteristics of reality; pragmatism asserts that the characteristics 
of reality are the characteristics of knowledge. The one, conse- 
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quently, abolishes change; the other, with equal consistency, abolishes, 
in misinterpreting knowledge, the terminus a quo and the termmus 
ad quem which makes the change real and significant. 


IX 


There are logical syntheses, and there are actual syntheses. The 
synthesis of the ideal and the real in consciousness is an actual 
synthesis, and can not be logically construed. It is given, and un- 
less it is taken as given, it can never be explained. The given can 
be construed out of itself after it is given, but the giving of it can 
never be construed. Logical demonstration is not creation. 


x 


Knowledge is the apprehension of things as they are for the 
purpose of changing the things to suit ourselves, or of changing 
ourselves to suit the things; or else for the purpose of esthetic con- 
templation. But knowledge is not itself the process of change which 
it may serve to initiate. ‘‘An apprehension of things which changes 
them in the apprehension, is a misapprehension.’’* 


XI 


If knowledge of objects is transformation of objects, both the 
fact and the nature of such transformation would have to be re- 
vealed by something which is not knowledge. This paradox is in- 
soluble except through a repudiation of the presupposition. 


XII 


Modern critics of formal logic assert that it ekes out a precarious 
and not too honest livelihood by exploiting purely verbal distinc- 
tions. This category, ‘‘a purely verbal distinction,’’ explains all. 
But nowhere is it explained what it is that constitutes a distinction 
purely verbal. Thus this category plays as ludicrous and anomalous 
a part in these logical discussions as the original whirling motion, 
or the primeval chaos, in Greek cosmological speculation. It was 
supposed to explain all, but was itself inexplicable. 


XIII 


Mr. Schiller has discovered a paradox in connection with the law 
of contradiction. The law excludes denial; and yet, another logical 
principle asserts that omnis determinatio est negatio. To put it 
down in forma: 


1 Quoted from Kierkegaard, with a slight modification. 
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Thesis—Affirmation excludes denial (of the same). 

Antithesis—Affirmation includes denial (of the opposite). By 
omitting the words in parenthesis we are confronted with a paradox, 
and it becomes necessary to resort to a grandiose explanation (which 
does not explain). Why not allow the words in parenthesis to 
stand, and thus eliminate the paradox and the grandiose (and irrel- 
evant) explanation ? 

XIV 


I have discovered the following paradox in connection with Mr. 
Schiller’s explanation of the laws of thought. Let me put it down 
in forma: 

Thesis—Schiller affirms that the laws of thought are as a matter 
of fact contradicted by experience. 

Antithesis—Schiller wills, nevertheless, that the laws of thought 
shall not allow themselves to be contradicted by experience. My 
solution of this paradox is simple, and while the solution might 
possibly be regarded as an affront to Mr. Schiller and a defiance of 
his logical insight, it could never by any possibility be described as 
an ‘‘affront to experience and defiance of change.”’ 


XV 


Logical laws can not become the object of a free choice. To a 
free choice there corresponds the existence of real alternatives, and 
also of a conception of these alternatives. But no conception of sig- 
nificant alternatives is possible except on the basis of the prior 
validity of logical laws. To will a logical law is simply to acknowl- 
edge it, and the refusal to acknowledge it is intellectually suicidal; 
this is what is meant by calling such a law a logical necessity. 


XVI 


The effort to be bold and daring and brave in logical matters is 
a work of supererogation. When the sense of risk and adventure 
is lost from the actual life, it does very little good to introduce a 
shadowy substitute, dressed out in extravagant rhetorical terminol- 
ogy, into the sphere of logic and metaphysics. When youth is lost, 
it is little use trying to make oneself young artificially. Let the 
necessary remain what it is, the necessary; if our thought is not too 
hopelessly confused, the world will always be seen to have room for 
the highest daring of the free man. 

Davip F. Swenson 

UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA. 
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THE EIGHTEENTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE WEST- 
ERN PHILOSOPHICAL ASSOCIATION 
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N accordance with the action of the executive committee, the 
Western Philosophical Association held its eighteenth annual 
meeting at Northwestern University, Evanston, [ll., on March 29 
and 30, 1918. Both the attendance and the interest manifested 
clearly testified to the wisdom of the decision to hold the regular 
meeting this year as usual and to provide place on the programme for 
papers on any subjects which members might wish to discuss. Of 
the Friday sessions, that of the morning was devoted primarily to 
ethical topics and that of the afternoon to papers relating to various 
phases of social reconstruction. In continuation of the afternoon’s 
discussions and as the climax of the day’s programme came the presi- 
dential address by Professor H. B. Alexander on the subject, ‘‘ Art 
and the Democracy.’’ This address was delivered in the Evanston 
Hotel in connection with a dinner and a smoker at which the mem- 
bers and visiting friends were the guests of Northwestern Univer- 
sity. The morning of Saturday, following a breakfast at the home 
of the secretary, was devoted to four papers on logical and epistemo- 
logical subjects and to the annual business meeting. 

The association resolved that a committee be appointed to com- 
municate to the American Philosophical Association a definite plan of 
federation of American philosophical associations, and to formulate 
an alternative plan (involving a change of name) for the reorganiza- 
tion of the Western Philosophical Association, to be submitted at the 
next annual meeting, in case the American Philosophical Association 
refuses federation; further, that the committee to handle this matter 
be composed of five members of the association, the retiring president, 
the secretary, Professor Tufts and two others to be agreed upon by 
them. 

Action was taken whereby, beginning with 1919, membership in 
the association lapses automatically whenever the regular dues are 
unpaid for a period of three years. 

The report of the Secretary and Treasurer indicated a member- 
ship of eighty-two, an expenditure for postage and printing during 
the year of $12.86 with one item of $9.00 as yet unpaid, and a bal- 
ance in the savings and checking accounts of $224.78. His requests 
for an authorization to invest in war savings certificates the money 
not needed for running expenses and for a committee to audit the 
accounts of the past two years and to report at the next meeting 
were acted upon favorably. Professors Ames and H. W. Wright 
were appointed as such a committee. 
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Elected to membership were: A. E. Avey, A. P. Brogan, G. W. 
Cunningham, L. R. Eckardt, D. T. Howard, J. A. Leighton, S. G. 
Martin, J. D. Stoops. Officers were elected as follows: President, 
H. W. Wright; Vice-president, E. S. Ames; Secretary and Treas- 
urer, E. L. Schaub; additional members of the executive committee, 
J. F. Crawford, A. H. Lloyd, E. D. Starbuck, Norman Wilde. 

Iowa City, Iowa, was determined upon as the place for the next 
meeting, the time of which was left to the discretion of the executive 
committee. 

The following are abstracts of the papers read at the meeting: 


The Sources of Coleridge’s Philosophy: NonMAN WILDE. 

Coleridge represents the Platonic tradition of English philosophy, 
as illustrated by the Cambridge men of the seventeenth century, and 
was only externally influenced by German philosophy, which helped 
him to formulate but did not contribute his ideas. The fundamental 
characteristic of his mind was his imagination, and his place in phi- 
losophy was that of a metaphysical poet. 


The Moral Will: J. D. Stoops. 

The inherited action-patterns are the only sources from which 
can come the energy of volition. The will varies with the strength 
and organization of instinctive predispositions. Traditional ethics 
has estranged the will from these primitive action-patterns. But to 
build one’s idols independently of instinctive predispositions is to 
leave in the mind subconscious trends whose suppression consumes 
the vital energies which ought to enlarge and not limit the will. The 
good will no less than the evil will receives its energies from instinc- 
tive predispositions. The good will is not an introverted will; it is 
an integrated will. Through integration the entire repertoire of in- 
stincts and emotions, organized by the reason, lends its momentum 
to the frailest aspiration. Rationalism, intuitionalism, individualism 
have estranged the will from the older action-patterns which can 
alone furnish the outlines of the individual’s relations to social in- 
stitutions. The instincts of food, sex, gregariousness, workmanship, 
curiosity, play, do not limit the rational, moral will. They are the 
only possible conditions of its enlargement. Property, the family, 
the state, religion, vocation, knowledge, art, are rationalized expres- 
sions of innate action-patterns. A will which does not function with 
intelligence and loyalty in all these spheres of conduct is not an ade- 
quately developed moral will. 


The Doctrine of the Good of the Whole: J. H. Farry. 


Value or goodness is always a teleological affair. The wholeness 
is a matter of the realm of ends, in reference to and in contrast with 
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which the factors of experience are immanently related. It can not 
be a fusion unity, an absolute fulfilment, a super-experiential fact, or 
a good throughout. It must be a good with which all evil and good 
experiences are vitally related, but related in the sense that at any 
moment of time evil is essential in the achieving struggle for the 
good. In it the evil and the good are not a series of absolutely neces- 
sary events. Achievement is a fact and without it there is no good 
of the whole. Again, it is not a good from which all evil is excluded, 
nor is it a self-sufficient whole independent of finite experience. It is 
a perfection only in the sense that there is a necessary order of ex- 
perience which makes all good possible, such as the inseparable con- 
nection of good and evil, the necessity of a teleological order, the 
necessity of a unity between ideal ends and contrast elements which 
hold the ends in adoration, and the necessity of an ideal immanence 
of the highest with the lowest values. There is thus at any and all 
times a necessary order or form than which, considering all facts, 
nothing can be preferred, because without such good the highest 
values would have no meaning. The good of the whole is not a per- 
fection in which to change one could only change for the worse, but 
a perfection in the sense that, considering all that is and has been, it 
is at any moment the most perfect. It is an order which expresses 
an ideal of perfection, a conceivable arrangement of factors of ex- 
perience which is the most perfect organization of details, and hence 
the ideally perfect, but which, on the other hand, can never be tested 
out except by trial and error experience. 

In short, perfection of the whole therefore includes, (1) a neces- 
sary and therefore a perfect order without which goodness could 
not exist; (2) a level of achievement which may alter but at any 
moment of time is the best, considering the actually cooperating 
factors; (3) an idealization of what ought to be, considering the rise 
of new factors and impulses and considering the most detailed dis- 
tribution of beneficial goods to the persons of any given period. It 
inevitably includes the ill of the parts. This seems psychologically 
necessary, whether or no one subscribes to the logical contention of 
the absolute idealists like Royce and Bradley or Bosanquet, that 
‘ill in the temporal order is the condition of the perfection of the 
external order’’ and ‘‘the absolute is the richer for every discord 
and for all the diversity which it embraces.’’ In some sense all must 
be included, yet it must allow for degrees of appreciation of the 
good, complete absence of appreciation and also annihilation of the 
apparent individual good. Indeed, the good of the whole must al- 
ways seem quite external and foreign to some, though the aim of a 
democracy and of Christianity is to develop to the maximum the 
appreciation on the part of each of such a good. In any case, antag- 
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onism to the good of the whole, sacrifice for the good of the whole, 
and annihilation of the individual good are a foundation order of 
experience. Indeed, it seems to be this fact of experience that many 
have translated into the life of the absolute. 


The Ethics of Possession: E. JoRDAN. 


The characterization of the present as a practical age seems to 
imply that all interpretations of value must be put in terms of ma- 
terial things. This is the case whether the question is approached 
from the standpoint of common life activities as instanced in busi- 
ness, or of formulated ‘‘common sense’’ as expressed in law, or of 
theory as expressed in political thought. But either individual or 
group action based on the property idea of value produces results 
just the opposite of those we claim to intend. 

The question would then seem to be whether property or posses- 
sion can be made the basis of human order. Analysis of accepted 
facts indicates that possession may be basic to a social order, but the 
order arrived at is the new order of cooperative or community good, 
since the attempt to produce any other good is disruptive of all 
order. 

It then follows that possession as the basis of an order is a ‘‘nat- 
ural right’’ of the order, in that it implies a shared use and en- 
joyment or control and disposal of goods on the part of all persons. 
It appears further that the right to possess is not ‘‘natural’’ to the 

, individual, either as expressing through law (as law at present 
stands) his intelligence or feeling, or as representing tradition or God. 

Hence the ethical end is a cooperative common wealth, or an in- 
telligently planned and esthetically purposed state or status. This 
end determines the objectivity and authority of moral judgments. 
But the end develops through growth in complexity and quality.of 
personal relations, so that standards must be flexible, different from 
present standards in law, politics, etc., which were designed for con- 
ditions radically different from those of the present. 

It is doubtful whether existing ethical systems supply such 
standards, so criticism of the theory which is supposed to support 
existing institutions is the need of the present. It is suggested that 
criticism will break with the individualism that is dominant in in- 
stitutions as now organized, and will follow social lines of direction. 


The Problem of Philosophic Methodology in the Light of the War: 
A, E. AVEY. 
For philosophy the method of procedure in the interpretation of 
things is constituted not by rules of operation of mechanical appa- 
ratus, but by the assumption of an attitude of mind. The success of 
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results depends largely upon the character of this original attitude. 
Hence the necessity of avoiding a bias which necessarily cuts off 
part of a possible and desirable result. It is on this problem as 
working out a factor appearing first as a mental attitude, develop- 
ing into a system of values, and finally into action with social, na- 
tional, and international significance that the interest of this paper 
centers. Whatever throws light upon the problem is relevant to the 
discussion ; and the war has thrown some light. 

The war has frequently been regarded as a clash of philosophies, 
and may therefore be regarded as a clash of mental attitudes or 
philosophic methodologies. The fundamental positive feature of the 
Teutonic philosophy is utilitarian and materialistic. It manifested 
itself before the war in the economic and financial policies within 
_ Germany and led to conditions which made necessary the exploita- 
tion of other nations for the advantage of German investors. The 
whole policy of Germany seems a living embodiment of Schopen- 
hauer’s description of the movement of the will in its commonsense 
and practical scientific phases. It is an exploitation of all things in 
the interest of an end which lies ever beyond. It discovers nothing 
worth while in and for itself. Small nations have no intrinsic value. 
Large nations have only negative value because they are not subject 
to Teutonic exploitation. 

In contrast to this, the noteworthy feature of the attitude of 
American and Allied leaders of thought is the championing of the 
rights of small nations as possessing value for their own sakes. In 
this we see the appreciation of the other half of Schopenhauer’s phi- 
losophy, a factor of attitude characteristic of the artist in his ap- 
preciation of the value of the insignificant, e. g., in still life, and in 
phases of fact possessed of no practical or mercantile value. 

This factor of esthetic appreciation which seems so noticeably 
absent on the one side and present on the other offers promise of 
saving western civilization from the predicament into which the 
Teutonic philosophy has led it. It is the one factor of attitude which 
gives promise of salvation for the purely cultural values in ex- 
perience. 

It should therefore be explicitly incorporated into philosophic 
method. It is an indispensable factor of attitude without which a 
satisfactory system of philosophical values can not be attained. The 
nature of esthetic experience should be more seriously and carefully 
studied. It should not be set aside as something purely subjective; 
the social consequences of its presence or absence are too marked to 
allow its being dealt with thus lightly. 
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Ethics and Social Reconstruction: E. L. ScHavus. 


The possibilities of ethics in the way of formulating definite pro- 
grammes of social reconstruction are decidedly limited. Even in the 
life of the individual the principles developed by ethics afford but 
little guidance, and that not merely because of their abstractness 
but because moral perplexities frequently find their solution only 
in a process by which the individual comes to know himself, to inter- 
pret his ‘‘various selves’’ each to the others. Programmes of social 
reconstruction also involve the application of general principles to 
objective conditions. But, further, they must achieve a reconcilia- 
tion of principles or view-points and, what is even more difficult, a 
genuine agreement of persons and groups. For the conflicts which 
underlie the necessity and the demand for social reconstruction are 
almost invariably a clash of what are conceived as rights as well as 
interests. How may these conflicts be resolved? Perhaps through 
strife, inasmuch as this may eventuate not merely in the triumph of 
the one party but also in the general adoption of its view-point, 
ideals, and programme. But unless and until there is such free and 
full, as well as general, acceptance, the process of social reconstruc- 
tion, even in the respect in question, has not reached completion. 
What further method is available? Only that of a mutual interpre- 
tation through which each party acquires a measure of insight into all 
the divergent attitudes and interests, together with some apprecia- 
tion of their elements of justification and value, and that of a mutual 
give and take until, through progressive modifications of each in the 
presence of all, a basis of common life and good-will is not thought 
out but, very literally, worked out. 

Ethicists of opposed camps not infrequently agree as to social 
programme, ethical ‘‘brethren’’ have been known to be at odds in 
matters of practical social import ; many, if not all ‘‘ethicists’’ accept 
such general principles of action as the Golden Rule; medical, legal, 
and even professorial associations develop their standards and codes 
through committees of their own and not through the employment of 
a professional ‘‘ethicist.’’ Does not all of this suggest that much 
may be said in substantiation of a realistic standpoint such as that 
of Hegel? 

Yet, even though it be measurably true that ‘‘we live forward; 
we think backward,’’ as three such divergent philosophers as Hegel, 
Kierkegard, and James alike maintained, ethical reflection operates 
(1) through its influence upon the intellect and character of the in- 
dividual, and (2) through disentangling from their concrete expres- 
sions the principles actually worked out in the various spheres of so- 
cial relations and, with their aid, disclosing the basal nature of the 
conflicts that arise elsewhere, with some suggestion as to the possible 
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general direction of their solution, thus assisting in bringing every 
organization of human activity to the level of that specific one whose 
particular historical development has been such as to make it, in the 
respect in question, of greater desirability. 


Intellectual Reconstruction after the War: C. E. AYREs. 


1. The precarious situation in which modern society finds itself 
has been shown to be due in large part to the discrepancy between 
our machine technology and our institutional arrangements. Since 
the latter rest upon social habituation they have naturally failed to 
keep pace with the very rapid development of the technological 
process. 

2. There can be, in the nature of the case, only two methods of 
remedying the situation: (a) by the reconstruction of the institu- 
tional order to make it fit the technological situation; (b) by slowing 
down the development of the machine technique to make possible this 
adaptation of our social arrangements to the newer state of the in- 
dustrial arts. 

3. Not only is (a) the method universally recommended, but any 
proposal along the line of (b) is repelled in all quarters. Profes- 
sional students naturally unite in condemnation of any plan for re- 
trenchment in those sciences upon which the continued rapid develop- 
ment of the machine technique depends. Philosophy has uninten- 
tionally complicated this situation through its theory of absolute 
truth with the correlative notion of the inviolability of every specific 
attempt at communion with the absolute truth. 

4. This situation can be relieved only by a clear realization that 
since truth is contingent upon meaning, and since meaning is deter- 
mined by context, the truth of every research is conditioned by the 
circumstances under which it is carried on. 

5. Only such a conception of truth as will bring a full under- 
standing of the meaning of that scientific truth the discovery of 
which serves only to accelerate technological progress, can render 
any proposal to limit such researches, in the interest of the general 
welfare, available to society. 


The Democratization of Jehovah: E. D. StarBuck. 
(Abstract not furnished.) 


Art and the Democracy: H. B. ALEXANDER, 
(Presidential address, to be published in full.) 


The Persistent Problems of Philosophy: B. H. Bovsg. 
(Published in full, this JourNAL, Vol. XV., pp. 167-177.) 
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Bode’s Conception of Consciousness: H. W. Wricut. 


According to Bode, consciousness reveals the outcome of the rela- 
tively unorganized responses of any moment before they become 
overt. By selecting and exalting that particular response which 
promises to forward the business of the moment, consciousness re- 
directs behavior in the interests of future consequences. It is a fu- 
ture adaptation that has been set to work to bring about its own 
realization. Hence the meaning of all conscious objects without ex- 
ception reflects the anticipated outcome of nascent motor responses. 
Relative to this theory, my purpose is to show: The motor responses 
of the living individual do establish the existence of perceived ob- 
jects as stimuli affecting his organism. The meaning of such objects 
is also constituted in part by anticipations (in ideal imagery) of the 
completion of incipient motor responses, which serve to locate the 
- object with reference to the percipient, giving it position in his 
world of determinate spatial relations. But the meaning of con- 
scious objects also includes qualities whose characteristic differences 
can not be resolved into variations of anticipated motor response. 
They can not because (on Bode’s own theory) consciousness is es- 
sentially selective and selection is made not among anticipated vari- 
ations of motor activity, but among anticipated satisfactions whose 
values depend upon their qualitative diversity. If it is said that 
these qualitative differences reduce upon reflection to diverging lines 
of motor activity still further projected into the future, the reply is 
that such programmes of behavior can become alternatives for con- 
scious choice only in so far as they are concerned as leading eventu- 
ally to qualitatively different satisfactions. It is impossible there- 
fore to maintain the selective character of consciousness without 
admitting also a variety of qualitatively different interests or satis- 
factions through choice, among which the individual expresses him- 
self as conscious subject. 


On the Nature of our Knowledge of the Physical World: R. W. 
SELLARS. 


Our task is to make reasonably clear just what knowledge of the 
physical world should mean to one who maintains that it can not be 
apprehended and who is yet not an agnostic. The attempt will be 
more at explication than at demonstration, the concern being with 
the implications of principles and conclusions which we have else- 
where defended. 

Philosophy made a serious mistake in putting the querry, What 
can we know, conscious states or physical things?—before the 
query, What is the nature and content of knowledge? We must 
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needs come to some clear idea of what knowledge consists in before 
we can decide what objects are open to it. 

Knowledge supervenes upon the reality known. To know an ob- 
ject is not to form it, but to think it as it is apart from the mind. 
There appears to be a growing unanimity among realists upon this 
point. 

But the presentations which for common sense constitute the 
physical reality and which are apprehended turn out to be subjec- 
tive, that is, functions of the organisms as stimulated by its physical 
environment. The mind affirms these presentations to be the physi- 
eal reality, and gives them an interpretation and setting correspond- 
ing to this affirmation. But critical reflection refuses to assent to 
this naive realism. 

The presentations must be considered the material of critical 
knowledge, the means to knowledge of an unapprehensional sort. 
Thus enlightened knowledge is a product of mental activity work- 
ing upon the material given to the mind in observation. Such ma- 
terial suggests and falls into typical categories, in terms of which we 
are ultimately compelled to think of the physical world. 


The Division of Judgments: R. C. Lopes. 


In dividing judgments, modern logicians tend to accept one of 
three standpoints: (1) Judgment is one and indivisible, without 
specific differentiation; (2) judgments differ as the objective rela- 
tions apprehended differ; (3) the judging process varies from the 
superficial to the profound, or from the crude to the efficient, and in 
this process we can recognize certain typical stages. Modern logic 
thus recognizes no logical division of judgments; for (2) is ulti- 
mately a distinction of objects, and (3) is subjective and psycholog- 
ical. Most modern logicians try to unite (2) with (3). 

Let us avoid the reproach of dualism, and adopt (3). It is the 
relative proportion of sensory and intellectual elements which de- 
termines the various stages of the process. We accordingly recog- 
nize: 

Stage 1. Judgments of Perception (It is warm; this tree is taller 
than that). 

Stage 2. Judgments of Experience (A thick rug prevents chil- 
blains ; children are a joy). 

Stage 3. Symbolic Judgments (2?—y’= (x+y) (x—y); Soe- 
rates was put to death for political reasons). 

Stage 4. Transcendent Judgments (I am the master of my fate; 

things in themselves are unknowable). 

All four types represent stages in/a single process varying from 
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the more sensory to the more intellectual, and including all types of 
thought. 


Epwarp L. ScHavus. 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY. 





REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OF LITERATURE. 


Philosophical Essays in Honor of James Edwin Creighton. By 
Former Stupents. New York: The Macmillan Company. 1917. 
Pp. xii-+ 356. 

The best evidence of a teacher’s influence is not the acclaim of 
his students but the character and spirit of their work. The domi- 
nant note of the present volume is, on the whole, breadth of view; 
which is but the motive of justice and conscientiousness. If this is, 
as we believe, the quality most needed in philosophy, and particu- 
larly in American philosophy to-day, Professor Creighton’s teach- 
ing has been and is of the highest possible service to serious think- 
ing. In one way, it must be admitted, the essays fail to realize 
fully the spirit which animates them: they are so many that each 
must needs be too short for thorough discussion of fundamental 
points. Nevertheless the papers are careful and painstaking, as a 
rule; particularly those concerned with historical and idealistic 
topics. To select certain ones of the twenty-two for detailed com- 
ment and neglect the rest, would but evince the reviewer’s personal 
preference; and certainly all the papers deserve to be carefully pe- 
rused by those interested in their subjects. The first seven are con- 
cerned with historical topics—Spinoza, Hume, Hegel, etc.—and are 
devoted to the correction of one-sided interpretations hitherto preva- 
lent. We learn that Spinoza was not the rigid and narrow mathe- 
matist of tradition, but was great enough to anticipate, however 
confusedly, something of the platform of modern idealism. ‘‘The 
great fault of a mediocre thinker usually is that, having been born 
with a capacity for only the narrowest vision, he hits upon some one 
category or set of categories. . . . Spinoza’s fault was plainly the 
opposite’ (p. 2). ‘‘Spinoza . . . comes nearer to Hegel’s own 
organic view than Hegel ever admits’’ (p..38). Nor was Hume a 
mere empiricist: ‘‘Hume’s skepticism is not the inevitable result of 
empiricism ; it is the consequence of developing an empirical method 
and judging the outcome by a rationalistic standard’’ (p. 44). 
Kant’s freedom was quite one-sided; in his system ‘‘freedom be- 
comes a defiantly resigned consciousness of determinism’’ (p. 68), 
Vedantism, too, with its many sorts of idealism, is a richer philoso- 
phy than western thinkers are accustomed to suppose. 
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The historical papers are followed by three which criticize abso- 
lute idealism from within; insisting upon its general correctness, but 
demanding additions which should abolish the gulf between the Ab- 
solute and its appearances. ‘‘. . . thought must be explicitly de- 
fined as a process of experimentation, trial and error, essentially 
temporal in its nature’’ (p. 137); ‘‘the sound standpoint in both 
logic and metaphysics for me is not an organic eternalism, but 
organizational Temporalism’’ (p. 160). In a critical paper on The 
Limits of the Physical, the inadequacy of ‘‘mechanical’’ philosophy 
is thus declared: ‘‘It is outgrown, doctrinaire folly to suppose that 
the future development of such a science as economics, for example, 
will result in the exhibition of its phenomena and their laws as spe- 
cial cases of physical phenomena and physical laws’’ (p. 178). And 
‘*. , . the error [of mechanism] lies in failing to recognize that what 
is true of all the members taken distributively is not necessarily true 
of the class as such’’ (p. 181). ‘‘For physical science there are 
neither German armies nor Democratic victories, neither cabbages 
nor kings’’ (p. 182). In most of the remaining papers the ruling 
motive seems to be dislike of narrowness; as in Mr. Wright’s appeal 
to volition, the organic fusion of the subjective-objective dualism, 
in Miss Talbot’s resuscitation of that under-dog, the good old copy- 
theory, in Miss Jordan’s impassioned protest against the one-sided 
tendencies of functionalism in education, morals, etc. (which protest 
we heartily welcome), in Mr. Townsend’s laying bare of certain 
materialistic tendencies of pragmatism, and in Mr. Schaub’s arraign- 
ment of that philosophy’s treatment of religion for neglecting the 
motives of existence and static perfection, without which religion 
quite loses meaning. All these essays mentioned, as well as some 
unmentioned, deserve detailed analysis and quotation; but to treat 
them all fairly would involve more space than a review should oc- 
cupy. The present reviewer can not, however, forego mentioning 
the lucid and interesting description by Mr. Baird of certain factors 
recently unearthed in the thought-processes of man. 

At was said above, it is the spirit rather than the results of these 
papers that is the significant thing; a spirit which needs to be more 
deeply incorporated into American philosophy than it has yet been. 
W. H. SHELDON. 


DaRTMOUTH COLLEGE. 


Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society, 1916-1917. New Series, 
Vol. XVII. London: Williams and Norgate. 1917. Pp. 497. 
The Aristotelian Society volumes are of course familiar to all 

who follow contemporary philosophical movements, and their value 

need not be insisted upon here. The present volume is, considering 
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the war conditions, remarkable both for size and for variety. But it 
must be admitted that, for one reader at least, the quality of the 
articles in this volume falls short of what the intrinsic interest and 
importance of many of their subjects had led him to expect. Even 
some of the best rise little above high-grade mediocrity. Yet there 
are a few that are worthy of attention. Most readable, perhaps, are 
‘*Hume’s Theory of Miracles’’ by C. D. Broad, ‘‘Fact and Truth’’ 
by C. Lloyd Morgan, and possibly also the symposium on ‘‘Social 
Reconstruction,’’ to which Principal Jacks and G. Bernard Shaw 
contribute. The article by W. A. Pickard-Cambridge on ‘‘Our 
Knowledge of Value’’ is also worthy of attention. The present re- 
viewer was delighted by most of Professor G. Dawes Hicks’s article 
entitled, ‘‘The Basis of Critical Realism.’’ It would stand out as 
the most important contribution in the entire volume if only its 
constructive proposals were as able as are its criticisms of Holt, 
Russell, and other ‘‘new realists.’’ But alas! it is so easy to suggest 
where the other fellow is wrong, so hard to tell what is right! 

Philosophical cooperation is the present hope of many reformers 
of philosophic method. The Aristotelian Society has done much 
to attain it. What shall we say of the result? It furnishes un- 
deniably a healthy interchange of ideas, and keeps a living interest 
in philosophy awake. All that is good. Is more than that possible? 

The attempt at a closer systematic cooperation which most strikes 
one in the present volume is the symposium on ‘‘Materials of 
Sense.’’ It is begun by Dr. G. E. Moore with one of his usual 
efforts to split cobweb-threads lengthwise, which is his idea of 
precision. It proceeds thereafter, in spite of the obvious talent of 
the disputants, in ever increasing futility. It is an example to make 
you despair of cooperative philosophy. You sigh for a paragraph 
or two by a philosopher of genius; somebody to say things new and 
wonderful, even though he be a little careless in the way they are 
said. When philosophy is a failure, surely it is the most deadening | 
of failures; you long for the voice of a lion, that shall make the 
chatterers be still. But there is probably no recipe for producing 
philosophical geniuses, and so we must be patient with cooperative 
mediocrity, which tries to write Hamlet by each man contributing 
the best verse he has wit enough to think up. 

The cooperative philosopher has the further burden upon him 
of listening to. and trying not to seem bored by, the other fellow’s 
contribution, in order to get the other fellow to listen to his. 
And all must be published uncensored in the volume of Proceedings! 
And so we have what is illustrated by some of the papers in the 
present volume, beginners or more experienced ones grown care- 

less, who each in turn flaps his wings with a great clatter, and soars 
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right up towards the empyrean, and then suddenly gets out of 
breath and flutters, or tumbles, to earth again. You wish they 
would do their flying in private until they have learned to stay 
on the wing long enough really to arrive somewhere. But all this 
notwithstanding, the Aristotelian Society is an answer to those who 
think philosophy is losing its hold on the minds of men; and the 
country that can produce philosophizing so good may hope from 
time to time, in the future as in the past, to produce ee 
that is still better. 


H. T. CostTE.1o. 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 





JOURNALS AND NEW BOOKS. 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PSYCHOLOGY. April, 
1918. The Effect of Auditory Distraction upon the Sensory Re- 
action (pp. 129-143) : Epna E. Cassen and K. M. DELLANBacH. — Dis- 
tractions may inhibit, lengthen, facilitate or shorten the reaction. 
Continuous distractions are easily habituated, while intermittent dis- 
tractions have a more profound effect on the sensory reaction time. 
A Medium in the Bud (pp. 144-158) : G. Stantey Hauu.— The story 
of a girl who believed she could commune with the spirit world is 
told. Her plan turned out to be an attempt to win back a lover. 
This article is an interesting study in adolescent imagination. A 
Psycho-Analytic Study of Auguste Comte (pp. 159-181): Puyiiis 
BLANCHARD. — Comte possessed a strong egoism. This arrogant self- 
confidence was later softened by his love for Clotilde de Vaux. His 
writings clearly reflect these influences. Bibliography. On ‘‘Re- 
tiring’’ and ‘‘Advancing’’ Colors (pp. 182-186): M. Lucxkisa. - 
Blue as a rule seems to retire while red advances. A Note on Asso- 
ciation Time and Feeling (pp. 187-195) : E. C. ToLMaAN and IsaBELLE 
JOHNSON. —Simple unpleasant sense qualities lengthen association- 
times. This effect is more marked in women than in men. Pro- 
longed Infancy-Its Cause and Its Significance (pp. 196-203) : Max 
ScHoen.- Learning and dependence are different qualities and are 
not necessarily related. An Objective Measure of Attributive Clear- 
ness (pp. 204-207): Epna E. Casseu and K. M. DaLLensacu.— A 
single observer finds that attributive clearness may be measured by 
the average duration and variation of the sensory reaction. What is 
Introspection? (pp. 208-213): SrepHeN C. Pepper. — Introspection 
is anything that comes along, while in the objective methods the data 
is picked. A Bibliography of Rhythm (pp. 214-218): Curistian 
A, Rucxicn. — Second supplementary list. Minor Studies from the 
Psychological Laboratory of Cornell University. On the Calculation 
of an Associative Limen (pp. 219-226): H. D. Wiiiams.-—The 
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mnemometric function is the phi-function of gamma, and the 
effective condition of association varies with the logarithm of the 
number of repetitions. An Analysis of the Psychometric Function 
Two-Point Limen with Respect to the Paradoxical Error (pp. 227- 
232): Margaret Kincarp.—An analysis indicates the operation of 
two antagonistic factors. Book Notes: John Edgar Coover, Experi- 
ments in Psychical Research at Leland Stanford University. Walter 
Goodnow Everett, Moral Values; a Study of the Principles of Con- 
duct. Burtis Burr Breese, Psychology. George Trumbull Ladd, 
The Secret of Personality. James Drever, Instinct in Man. John 
Harrison Minnock, An Investigator of Certain Abilities Fundamen- 
tal to the Study of Geometry. C. Judson Herrick and Elizabeth 
C. Crosby, A Laboratory Outline of Neurology. Elizabeth Severn, 
The Psychology of Behavior. June E. Downey and Edwin B. Pay- 
_ son Unidextrality and Mirror Writing. F. E. Owen, The Psycho- 
logical Clinic of the Southern California Association of Applied Psy- 
chology. 


Carnegie Endowment for International Peace: Year Book. Wash- 
ington, D. C. 1918. Pp. xiv + 272. 

Drever, James. Instinct in Man: A Contribution to the Psychology 
of Education. Cambridge: University Press. 

Fabre, Jean-Henri. The Wonders of Instinct. Translated by Teixe- 
ira de Mattos and Bernard Miall. New York: Century Company. 
$3.00. 

Morel, F. Essai sur 1]’Introversion mystique. Geneve: Librairie 
Kundig. 





NOTES AND NEWS 


SANTAYANA’S work, Egotism in German Philosophy has appeared 
in French translation, with a preface by Emile Boutroux, under the 
title L’erreur de la Philosophie allemande. It is reviewed in the July— 
August number of the Revue Philosophique. 


It is announced that Professor Lévy-Bruhl, of Paris, is to be ex- 
change professor at Harvard for the coming year, but that he will not 
begin his lectures until the beginning of the second term. 

WE have received from Professor Hartley B. Alexander a sketch 
in remembrance of Henry Kirke Wolfe, born November 10, 1858, and 
died July 30, 1918. Professor Alexander writes of Dr. Wolfe with 
the deep piety of intimate obligations. 

Tue Yale University Press will publish Authority in the Mod- 
ern State by Harold J. Laski, a sequel to Studies in the Problem of 
Sovereignty. 
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